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BUCHAN’S SCOTTISH BALLADS: PERCY’S RELIQUES. 


It is now just ten years since Mr. J. H. Dixon, 


then a member of the Council of the Percy So- | 


ciety, became the editor of a book published for 
that body, entitled Scottish traditional Versions of 
Ancient Ballads, London, 1845. From the pre- 

face we learn that the materials of this work are to 
be found in two MS. volumes, then in possession 
of the Percy Society, containing ballad versions 
taken from oral tradition in the North of Scot- 
land by (? the late) Mr. Peter Buchan of Peter- 
head. In the same preface we are farther in- 
formed that — 

“ Mr. Peter Buchan’s manuscripts were compiled solely 
for his own amusement; but at one time, in consequence 
of the solicitations of several of his antiquarian and 
literary friends, it was certainly Mr. Buchan’s intention 


to have published a portion, at least, of the matériel which | t 4 
which contains no more than seventeen ballad 


he had so industriously collected. Causes, however, over 
which he had no control, compelled an abandonment of 


the design, and the volumes were laid aside till the esta- | 


blishment of the Percy Society, when they were handed 
over to a member of the council, who made a careful in- 
vestigation of their contents. They were subsequently 
inspected by other members of the Society, and finally, 


by a vote of the Council, were placed in the hands of the | 
| son, Buchan, and Chambers,” 
| that Mr. Dixon’s version of this 
| word the same with that published by Mr. Buchan 


for them to decide 
the ballad 


editor and his friend W. Jerdan, Esq., 
on the authenticity and general merit of 
portion of the volumes.” 

Now every reader of this preface, who does 
not know better, must necessarily get the im- 
ression, that Mr. Buchan himself never pub- 
Fished any part of his ballad collection ; while the 
reader who knows better must be strongly puz- 


tioned, that this same Mr. Buchan has published 
three different collections of traditionary songs, 
and, in fact, is the man who has rescued, and for 
the first time published, more traditionary ballad 
versions than any other antiquary in Great 
Britain that we know of? His published col- 
lections are, taken together, and compared with 
the contributions of any other single collector, the 
richest source in this branch of folk lore out of all 
that up to this day have appeared before the 
British public. Neither Percy, nor Ritson, nor 
Herd, nor Scott, nor Jamieson, nor Motherwell, 
have brought so great a number of tradition: wy 
versions of old folk ballads before the public as 
Mr. Peter Buchan of Peterhead. 
second ~~ ations (viz. Scarce Ancient Ballads, 
Peterhead, 1819: Gi anings of Scotch, English, 
and Irish scarce old Ballads, chiefly tragical and 


historical, Peterhead, 1825) were but sm: all and of | 


4 more private nature; but his chief work, the 

Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scot- 

land, hitherto unpublish d, two vols. 8vo., Edin- 
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| out the rest of the communia bona of Mr. 
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sets 1828, contains no less than 145 ballad 
texts, all of them from oral tradition, or from fly- 


| sheets (stall copies, broadsides), and only a very 


few of them of doubtful antiquity. 

That Mr. Buchan has not published his ballads 
with that scrupulous accuracy, that strict and 
verbal adherence to the popular tradition, as 
might be wished, and which may now be de- 
manded, we are ready to confess; but he cer- 
tainly has done no worse in that respect than all 
the ballad editors of England and Scotland, with 
the exceptions of Mr. Ritson, Mr. Jamieson, and 
perhaps one or two more. His merits in pre- 
servation of the old Scottish folk lore are so great, 
that he certainly ought to be treated in a less 
slighting manner than has been the case; and 
nobody had a better reason to point out his ser- 
vices than the gentleman who owed to him the 
whole of the collection which he brought before 
the public. 

When we leave the preface and come to the 
inspection of the contents of Mr. Dixon’s volume, 


versions, we find that out of these two-thirds have 
been published already by Mr. Buchan himself. 
But this fact is not hinted at by Mr. Dixon, ex- 


| cept in two instances, in the notes ; the one when, 


in No. X., the editor says (p. 99.) that “ Versions 
may be seen in the works of Herd, Scott, Jamie- 
but it is not stated 
ballad is word for 


in his last collection, vol. ii. p. 198. The other 
instance is when Mr. Dixon, in the note (p. 104.) on 
“The Waters of Gamery,” informs us that “ there 


| are many versions of this story, the most complete 
| being the one called 
zled by the question, why it is not even men- | 


‘Willie’s drowned in Ga- 


mery:”’ see Buchan’s Ballads of the North.” And 


| here the editor farther deigns to quote Mr. Bu- 
chan’s notes on the occasion. 


In this last instance 
the version published by Mr. Dixon is another 
than that published by Mr. Buchan himself 
But in none of the other in- 
stances, even where Mr. Dixon only gives a re- 
print from the same text that has been printed 
once before in Mr. Buchan’s large collection, is 
any mention made of this fact. We shall point 
Buchan’s 
published ballad books and Mr. Dixon’s Ancient 


| Ballads. 


The first piece in the Dixon collection is 
“ Young Bondwell.” This is not in Mr. Buchan’s 
Ballads of the North; but we are informed by 
Motherwell (Minstré lsy, Ancient and Modern, 
p.Ixxxvi.) that a version of this ballad has ap- 
peared in Mr. Buchan’s Scarce Ancient Ballads. 
Whether that is the same text as given by Mr. 
Dixon, we are unable to decide, because the 
Scarce Ballads are extremely scarce, and no copy 
of it within our reach. Of No. V. in the Dixon 
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Collection, another version, in some respects more 
perfect (though in others somewhat doubtful), has 
appeared in Mr. Buchan’s Ballads of the North, 
vol.i. p.91. (Some verses of it were previously 
printed in Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 1xxxi.) 
But if we look to the notes of Mr. Dixon on this 
piece, we find no mention at all of its having ever 
appeared in print (though, in fact, “ Proud Lady 
Margaret,” in the Border Minsirelsy, is only an- 
other version of the same ballad, as already re- 
marked by Motherwell). Nor is this the case 
with this song only, but 

The Dixon Collection, No. VI., has previously been pub- 


lished by Mr. Buchan in Ballads of the North, vol. ii. 
». 222. : 
» No. VIL. ” ” Vol. ii. p. 217. 

” No. VIII. ” - Vol. ii. p. 194. 

7 No. 1X. ” ” Ve l. ii. p- 57. 

» No. X. a » Vol. ii. p. 198. 

» Oa 9” ” Vol. ii. p. 201. 

, No Xil. ” ” Vol. i. p. 245. 

» wo XIII. ” » Vol. ii. p. 203. 

” No. XLV. ” ” Vol. ii. p- 2006. 


Several of those are verbatim the same in Mr. 
Dixon's and in Mr. Buchan’s publications, simply 
because they have been printed from the same 
authority, the Buchan MSS. But with the excep- 
tions of the two cases before mentioned (Nos. X. 
and XI.), no mention is made of their having 
been published seventeen years before in a work 
that is of so much greater consequence in this 
line, than is Mr. Dixon’s publication. 

Now this is not fair. Mr. Dixon shows in two 
instances that he knows the fact of Mr. Buchan’s 
editorship, and that he even knows and has used 
his last edition; but why then not mention this 
in the preface? And why not tell in the other 
eight instances that the ballad, now edited from 
Mr. Buchan’s MSS., has been published by the 
great collector himself seventeen or twenty-six 
years ago? All this does not look well. It cer- 
tainly appears as if Mr. Dixon did not wish any 
comparison to be drawn between his fairy volume, 
with the seventeen ballad versions, and the great 
published Buchan Collection of 145 ballads, among 
which most of his seventeen are to be found, with 
little or no difference. 

What now ought to be done is this, that the 
whole ballad portion of Mr. Buchan’s MSS, should 
be published from the MSS., but with all the 
additions and rarie lectiones of the published 
collections of Mr. Buchan thrown into the notes. 
There are reasons to suppose the published 
versions to be in some respects less authentic and 
genuine than are the MSS. from which they were 
taken; there Mr. Buchan has kept close to the 
form in which they were taken down from oral 
tradition; but in publishing them himself he has 
no doubt taken some liberties with them, to make 
them more suitable to the taste of the day. 
Therefore we must have the MSS. without any 
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alteration. But, on the other hand, many of the 
differences between the written and the printed 
copy may be derived from tradition, and therefore 
ought to be preserved. This would be a fine task 
for the Warton Society, and would be received 
by all friends of northern folk lore with a pleasure 
and gratitude only surpassed by that which would 
hail the appearance in print of the mysterious 
Percy Manuscript of Ballads, which now during 
just one hundred years has been partly expected, 
and partly suspected by the friends of folk lore all 
over the world. It was in the year 1755 that 
Bishop Percy, by his Religues, gave the first im- 
pulse to that interest for popular poetry, which 
has since spread over the whole continent, and has 
called forth the lovely bloom of the popular poetry 
of all nations. Now it would no doubt be the 
most worthy manner of solemnizing the centennial 
of the British Reliques, if the Warton Society 
would also edit (verbatim et literatim) for the first 
time that inestimable relique, the chief source of 
the great Percy publication, and of the universal 
movement it has so happily occasioned. 

Svenp GRuNDTVIG. 

Copenhagen. 





JUNIUS, MR. GEORGE WOODFALL, AND THE REV. 
HARTWELL HORNE. 


The one fact in your Note to the letter of Vrr- 


| raur (Vol. xi., p. 338.) is conclusive; otherwise 





many facts might be added. But any statement 
by Mr. George Woodfall, the son of H. S. Wood- 
fall, vouched for by Mr. Hartwell Horne, will be 
thought by your readers entitled to especial con- 
sideration. It may be well, therefore, to examine 
that statement, as it may help us to conclusions as 
to the value of other statements made in the edi- 
tion of 1812, which rest on the authority of Mr. 
George Woodfall, —a highly respectable man, but 
a man, be it remembered, not accustomed to weigh 
evidence — not habitually to distinguish between 
what we believe and what we know, a refinement 
which is the result of a life of critical inquiry, — 
and yet a man who is considered by most persons 
as an oracle on the subject of Junius, a subject 
about which, in my opinion, he knew very little; 
nothing, indeed, but what he picked up hurriedly, 
when collecting materials for the edition of 1812. 

On the authority, then, of Mr. George Wood- 
fall, Mr. Horne informs us that an edition of 
Junius “ without date,” and having an “ index,”"— 


“ is the first edition of the letters of Junius in a collective 
form ; that the proof-sheets were corrected by Junius bim- 
self; and in p. xx. of the preface, and in p. 25. of this 
volume, there are two manuscript corrections made by 
Junius.” 


The true history of the edition without date 
was, as I believe, given long since in “ N. & 
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(Vol. vi. p.383.). That it was not the first edi- 
tion is proved, as you have shown, by Junius’s 
own instructions to the printer (Priv. Let., 
No. 59.): 
“ In the preface, p, 20. line 7., read unseasonable. 
o p. 26, line 18., accuracy.” 

for the words referred to occur in the edition of 
1772, at lines 7. and 18., whereas in the edition 
without date they occur in lines 10. and 22. 
These facts are conclusive: they prove that the 
edition without date could not have been the 
edition referred to by Junius, — could not, there- 
fore, have been the first edition. 

Another fact equally conclusive is, that no edi- 
tion which contains an “ Index” could have been 
the edition referred to by Junius — the edition 
first issued. This subject also was heretofore con- 
sidered in “ N. & Q.” (Vol. vi., p. 383.), and may 


therefore be here briefly disposed of. Junius, in a | 


private letter to the printer (No. 58.), expresses 
his anger that the book had been issued to the 
public before copies had been forwarded to him. 

“I was impatient to see the book, and think I had a 
right to that attention a little before the general publi- 
cation,” 

Copies were immediately sent, with a letter of 
explanation, to which Junius replies (No. 59.), — 

“Your letter, with the books, are come safe to hand. . . 

Ifthe vellum books are not yet bound, J would wait for 
the Index.” 
This letter (No. 59.) contains the very errata above 
referred to, and is proof, therefore, that the copies 
issued to the public, and those subsequently sent to 
Junius and referred to by Junius, were without an 
index. 

Here then, on the authority of Mr. Horne, is 
evidence that Mr. George Woodfall did not know 
which was the first collective edition — did not 
know the order and sequence, or contents of the 
editions printed in his father’s office (subsequently 
his own office) — and did not take the trouble to 
examine or inquire, yet spoke on the subject with- 
out hesitation or qualification. 

Mr. Horne farther states, also on the authority 
of Mr. George Woodfall, that “the proof-sheets ” 
of the edition without date (or, to give him all 
possible licence, of the first collective edition) 
were “corrected by Junius himself.” Like state- 
ments have been made by others; the fact, in- 


deed, assumed to be unquestionable; and certain | 


corrected proof-sheets, as they are called, still in 
the possession of the Woodfall family, have been 
referred to as evidence. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, I must believe that at that time 


Mr. George Woodfall was himself of opinion that | 


he possessed the proof-sheets corrected by Junius. 

His statements to Mr. Horne, and probably to 

others, gave currency to that opinion; and there 

is a vitality in error which cannot be trampled 
No. 298.] 
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out. Here we have it, reproduced from America, 
half a century or more after its first circulation ; 
and long after it had been shown in “ N. & Q.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 261.) that what are called the cor- 
rected proofs of edit. 1772, are corrected sheets of 
one of Wheble’s editions, sent as copy. 

The statement, however, is so important, and 
opens so wile a field for speculation, that it may 
be well here to consider whether “the proof- 
sheets” of the edition of 1772 were or were not 
“corrected by Junius himself.” The history of 


| that edition, given in the “ Preliminary Essay” to 
| the edition of 1812 (pp. 57. 60.), is, like so many 


other circumstantialities in that essay, purely spe- 
culative and imaginative. Where, for example, 
is authority to be found for the assertion that 
Junius “ undertook to superintend it as far as his 
invisibility might allow him?” Junius distinctly 
told the printer that he would zo¢ superintend it. 

“ You must correct the press yours if, but T sh¢ be clad 
to see corrected proofs of the 2 first sheets.” (No. 40.) 
“In a few days more I shall have sent you all the copy. 
You must then take care of it yourself, except that I must 
see proof Sheets of Ded" & Pref., & these, if at all, I must 
see before the End of next week.” (No. 45.) 

Again, and in the next letter : 

“The inclosed compleats all the materials that I cam 
give. I have done my part. Take care you do yours.” 
(No. 46.) 

Nothing can be more clear, I think, than that 
Junius not only did not undertake to superintend 
that edition, but, from the outset, he distinctly 
told the printer that, with the exception of the 
first two sheets and the dedication and preface, 
the printer must do it himself. It farther appears 
from the correspondence that Junius did see 
proofs of the first two sheets—perhaps the first 
three — but too late for purposes of correction, as 
I judge from the “ woeful mistake” referred to 
(No. 44.) not having been corrected; and that he 
did not see proofs of the dedication and preface 
(No. 46.). Why need not be here considered. 

Here the question might rest, but that the writer 
of the Essay— speaking, of course, on what he as- 
sumed to be the knowledge of Mr. George Wood- 
fall, for he had no knowledge of his own — pro- 
ceeds, after his fashion, into details which startle 
by their circumstantiality, Thus we are told 
(p. 63.) that “ the difliculties of sending proofs and 
revises forward and backward were so consider- 
able” as to delay the publication! Fortunately, 
| in the very next page (64.) he shows that there 
| could have been no such delay arising from such 
| cause; for he tells us “the letters at large, ex- 
| cepting the first two sheets, which were revised 
by the author himself, were, from the difficulty of 
conveyance, entrusted to the correction of Mr. 
Wood fall ;” so that, except the first two sheets, 
there was no sending proofs or revises either 
| backward or forward. Therefore, not only on 
i 
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the authority of Junius, but of the Preliminary 
Essay to Mr. George Woodfall’s own edition, it is 
proved that Mr. George Woodfall was in error 
when he told Mr. Horne that “the proof-sheets 
were corrected by Junius himself.” 

As to the assertion about the two “ corrections 
made by Junius,” it is a mere mystification. They 
were made by Junius; but not, as the reader 
might suppose, made by Junius in that particular 
copy of the edition without date; but, as shown 
by your correspondent, in letters to the printer 


(Nos. 44. and 59.), and with reference to the | 


edition of 1772; and, that the reader may not 


fall into error, I will add, they were made after | 


the work was published — after “ the books” had 
“come to hand,” and in the very letter of Junius 
which acknowledged their receipt. 

I must, in conclusion, direct attention to a 
somewhat startling omission in this notice of the 
“ manuscript corrections made by Junius.” Mr. 
Horne, on the authority of Mr. George Woodfall, 
refers to “two.” But, as the reader may already 
have noticed, there were three : (Priv. Let., No. 59.) 
“in the preface, p. 20. 1. 7.,” unreasonable for un- 
seasonable ; “ p.26. 1. 18.,” accurary for accuracy ;” 
and (Priv. Let., No. 44.) the “woeful mistake,” 
“ p. 25.,” of your instead of thee. Now the error 
not referred to is that at p.26. Why not, it may 


be asked ? 


Mr. Horne’s note, and which could not therefore 
be the edition referred to by Junius. L. J. 





CHURCH OF DURNESS, SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 


* The old church of Durness, in the immediate 
vicinity of Cape Wrath, is one of the most in- 
teresting parish churches in Scotland. It bears on 
one of its doors the date of 1622, and the dust of 
by-past generations has so accumulated about it, 
that the churchyard is on the level of the window- 
sills, and you have to descend three steps to reach 
the floor of the church. I am not able to guess 
at the date of the older part of the church; but, 
as Cape Wrath is often visited by geologists and 
tourists in search of the picturesque, I do hope 
that in the course of this year there may be an 
antiquary among them who will bestow a passing 
look on Durness kirk, and may have influence 
enough to prevail on the Duke of Sutherland (the 
sole heritor of the parish) to preserve it from the 
fate of immediate destruction that has invariably 
befallen our old Scotch parish kirks, when, as has 
been the case in Durness, a new church has been 
erected. 

The churchyard contains the tombs of many 


honourable men amongst the old, but now de- | 
A plain slab covers the | 


cayed, clan of Mackay. 


Because there is no such error in the | 


edition without date,—the edition which contains with the most liberal and excellent nobleman, in 








grave of Robert Mackay, better known as Rob | 
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Don, the most popular of Gaelic poets; and at a 
little distance stands a more ambitious tribute to 
his memory in the shape of an obelisk, with in- 
scriptions (of little merit) in Greek, Latin, Gaelic, 
and English. 
an earlier hero of the Clan, Donald Macmurrichoy 
(as I believe, Donald the son of Murdoch), a noted 
caterane, or (as it is politely expressed by a High- 
land historian) “a gentleman of incoherent trans- 
actions.” This tomb is sculptured with an effigy, 
which I take to be Donald’s,—a “ memento mori” 
piece, of death’s head and cross bones ; and in the 
centre is a blank stone, at the west end of which 
there is an iron ring, apparently intended to raise 
the stone. The following is a transcript of the 
epitaph : 
“ Donald Macmurrichov here lyis lo, 
Vas il to his freind, Var to his fo, 
True to his maister in veird and vo.” 

My communication, I dare say, will inform you, 
without my own confession, that I cannot pretend 
to call myself either an ecclesiologist or an anti- 
quary. But I have some reverence for antiquity, 
and I dare say I am not the only one of your 
readers who thinks he may do some service to 
your better-informed contributors, by venturing, 
in all humility, an occasional Note. My object is 
gained, if I can get any person of influence to take 
an interest in Durness kirk, and be its advocate 


whose hands its fate lies. 

If my Note is not already too long, you may 
perhaps add to your collection of eccentricities, 
the following epitaphs from a stone in Durness 
kirkyard. The dates, which I neglected “ to make 
a Note of,” are, I think, about 1780 and 1800: 

On Mr. A.’s First Wife. 
“Ten years the genuine copy of a virtuous wife, 

Clear was the prospect of her landing safely from the 

storms of life.” 
On his Second Wife. 
“Though mother and stepmother when but scarce nine- 
teen, 

In both relations she did eminently shine. 

Esteem’d of every rank while maid and wife, 

Now angel bright she quaffs immortal life.” 


G. M. §. 





HAY HILL. 


The following elucidation of the history of this 
part of London may possibly interest some of your 
antiquarian readers. It appears scarcely con- 
sistent with what Cunningham says under that 
head in his Handbook of London. It was found 
in searching the Records of Chancery for another 
purpose, 21st June, 1855. J.P.0 

In Chancery. Duke or GRarron v. HILLIARD. 
(Reg. Lib. 1735. (A.) fol. 384.) 

Whereas by an Order bearing date the 4th instant, for 

the reasons therein contained, it was ordered that the 





Within the church is the tomb of 
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Defendants having notice thereof should show cause unto 
this Court the last day of the term, why they should not 
be restrained from burning bricks and lime in the places 
therein particularly mentioned. And whereas by a sub- 
sequent order of the 7th instant, for the reasons therein 
contained, it was ordered that the time for showing cause 
should be enlarged until this day, they submitting that 
all things should stay in the meantime. Now upon 
opening of the matter this present day unto the Right 
Honble. the Lord High Chancellor, &c., by Mr. Solicitor 
General, and Mr. Wilbraham, being of counsel with 
the defendants Hilliard, Cock, and Whitaker, who came 
to show cause against the said order of the 4th instant, 
and alleged that the Right Honble. William Lord Berkley 
being seised of several fields in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, part of a farm called Hay Hill Farm; 
they, the said Defendants, did on the 8th day of April last 
enter into articles of agreement with the said Lord 
Berkley, and with the Honble. John Berkley his son and 


heir apparent, for part of a certain tield called Brickfield, | 


parcel of the said Hay Hill Farm, to build upon at the 
yearly rent of 420/. for a term of ninety-four years. That 
there being some brick earth upon part of the said ground, 
thereby apprehending that they had good right by virtue 
of the said articles to have the benefit thereof, to make 
the same into bricks, or to dispose 


| and glory ;” 


thereof to any person 


so to do, they sold the same to the Defendant Whitaker, | 


with liberty to make and burn the same into bricks upon 
the said ground, under the restriction in the said articles 
as to the time of burning the said bricks. That they are 
restrained by the said articles from setting fire to any 
bricks that shall be made on the said ground before the 
Ist day of July next, or to continue the said burning 
longer than the last day of August, at which time it was 
apprehended that the plaintiffs and others the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring houses would be gone to their re- 
spective country seats. That it hath been usual in all 


undertakings for buildings where fresh ground hath been | 


broken up to make and burn bricks, or any part thereof 


whereon brick earth hath been found, notwithstanding | 


there hath been several houses near adjoining to such 
bricks, inhabited at the same time, and particularly in 
May Fair and Grosvenor Buildings, in the last of which 
there is at present bricks making and intended to be burnt 
on the cround belonging to the said defendants. That 
the time for burning the said bricks being so short, and 
the uncertain inconvenience of the same depending upon 
the wind; they apprehend that the same will be but 
little if any annoyance to the plaintiffs, and will not 
damage their furniture, and hope they shall not be re- 
strained from burning the said bricks and making all the 
advantage they can of the said ground. That as to burn- 
ing the lime on the said ground, they the said defendants 
are not concerned therein. Whereupon, and upon hearing 
of Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Brown, Mr. Welder, and 
Mr. Clarke of Counsel with the said Defendants, and an 
affidavit of the said 
Whitaker read, and what was alleged on both sides, his 
Lordship doth allow the cause now shown, and doth order 
that the said order of the 4th instant be discharged. 





Minor Notes. 
“ Worship.” —In Sir D. Brewster's Life of 


Newton, just published, is Newton’s creed, from 
the long-suppressed Portsmouth papers. This 


creed contains an exemplification of the old use of 


the word worshep. 


L According to Newton, Jesus 
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Christ is not, as matter of obligation, an object of 
prayer, but he is an object of worship. An illus- 
tration or two of this word may lead to others, and 
especially to the suggestion of the question, what 
changes it has undergone. 

Theodore Hook, who often produced bits of 
reading in his novels, refers in one of them to a 
proclamation of James IL, against dignitaries al- 
lowing the use of higher modes of address than 
were due to them. All I remember is, that com- 
plaint is made of your honour being used towards 
those who were only entitled to worship. We 
know that city magistrates are called “your 
worship,” while to this day the squire is nothing 
less than “ his honour.” 

The city companies are all worshipful. The 
worshipful Company of Skinners has the motto, 
“To God alone be all glory ;” the Leathersellers 
read “ Honor et gloria;” the Drapers, “ Honour 
but the worshipful company of Fish- 
mongers read, “ Ali worship be to God only.” 
This company is one of the oldest; was it wor- 
shipful when it took this motto, which reads so 
strangely in connexion with its own style? Is the 
higher meaning of the word the oldest of all ? 

Works of the seventeenth century treat worship 
as applicable to men, and even to abstract ideas ; 
wise men worship the sciences. In our day it 
means prayer. ‘The gradual changes of meaning 
have introduced confusion into many phrases ; the 
worship of images, for example. M. 





Cutting of Teeth in advanced Age. — In a Com- 
mon-place, written by one Thomas Rawlins of 
Pophills, between the years 1724 and 1734, occur 
the following entries : 

“ There lives in Mill Street, in Belfast, in Ireland, 1731, 
one Jane Hooks, of one hundred and twelve years of age, 
who has her memory and appetite as well as when she 
was but twenty years old, and has got a new sett of teeth, 
w*" has drove out all y* old stumps.” 

“ Robt. Lyon, of y* city of Glasgow, aged one hundred 
and nine years, who was in the service of King Charles L., 
and who has got a new set of teeth, and recovered his 
sight ina wonderfull manner.” 


“Mrs. Page, at y® Royal Oak in Barnaby Street, 


| Southwark, aged ninety years and upwards, has lately 


Defendants Hilliard and Cock and | 


bred six great teeth in y® upper jaw, in June, 1732, which 
is an extraordinary and preternatural instance; had not 
a tooth in her head these twenty years past.” 

“Margaret White, of Kirkaldy in Scotland, aged 
eighty-seven, who had been toothless for many years, has 
just got eight new and fresh teeth. April, 1732.” 

Ci. Hopper. 

Errors in Sir Walter Scott's Novels—One of your 
correspondents remarks on Mr. Maclise’s anachro- 
nism, in introducing a Franciscan friar into his pic- 
ture of the “ Marriage of Strongbow.” Has not Sir 
Walter Scott committed the same error in Jvanhoe, 
by making the disguised Wamba style himself 
“a poor brother of the Order of St. Francis?” 
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The foundation of the Order is usually placed 
in 1210, and the saintship of its founder had of 
course a still later date. 

Why does Sir Walter, both in the Tales of the 
Crusaders and in Ivanhoe, always style a con- 
spicuous personage in the fourth Crusade, Mar- 
quis of “ Montserrat,” instead of “ Montferrat ?” 
Did the long f mislead him ? J. S. Warpen. 








“ Childe Harold” and the “ Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata.” — The resemblance between the following 
stanzas of Childe Harold and the 
Liberata has never, to my knowledge, been noted : 


Gerusalemme 


“Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the turn to thee, 
Lone mother of d d control 


lead em 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 





t must 








— 
res: i 









What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the ow], and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thr i temples, Ye! 
Whos sonies are evils of a day — 
A world is at your feet as fragile as our clay.” 
Childe Harold, tv. 78. 
“ Giace I’ alta ¢ : gni 
Dell’ alte sue rt serba. 
Muoiono le citth, muoiono i regni; 
Copre i fasti, e le pompe arena ed erba; 
E P uom d’ esser mortal par che si sdegni! 
O nostra mente cupida e su t” 
Gerusale Liberata, xv. 20. 


ALS. Notes in Copy of “ Th dD. scription of the 


In an old c, dese 








Sector.” book ibed in the title- 
page as The Description and Use of the Sector, 
Crosse-Staffe, and other Iastruments, published in 


London in 1636, and dedicated to the Honourable 
John Count of Bridgwater, Viscount Brackley, 
and Baron of Ellesmere, and on the first two blank 
pages, there are the following entries : 











1. John 
r w, May 5, 1671. 

3. From bow to Captain, (afterwards) 
Vice-Adm rdy, Nov. 30, 1702. 

4. Fro uw, (afterwards) Vice-Ad- 
miral Jas. March 28, 1717 

5. From - 1d Lieut. Edwd. (after- 
wards) Adn Ilawke, April 4, 1733. 

6. From Lo dw. s Friend Horatio Nelson, then 
third Lieut. of the Lowestoffe, (afterwards) Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte, &c. &c. &c., May 26, 
1777. ; 

7. From Lord Vis elson to his dear friend Cap- 
tain Hardy (now niral Sir Thomas), Oct. 21, 
1805. 

8. From Admiral Sir Thomas to Captain Salusbury 
Pryce Hum evs, June 11, 1813. ‘ 

9. From ¢ ta Humphreys to Edwd. W. Lloyd, 


July 27, 182 
, Epwp. W. Lrorn, July 27, N.S, 1821.” 
This book is in good condition considering its 

age, and the present owner purchased it in the 

town of Stockport some thirty years ag 
stall. 


» at a book- 
The Edward W. Lloyd was, I think, the 











after passing of the Reform Bill. Perhaps some 
of the readers of “* N. & Q.” may throw some light 
upon the fact of its passing through so many 
hands. I may add that, on the first page, the 
word Talavera is written in large Roman text 
in letters three quarters of an inch long. 

Joun Goopwiy, 


Frances Street, Strangways, Manchester. 





Querics. 


WHO WAS HENRY SHIRLEY, THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
MARTYR'D SOLDIER?” 


? 

In Wood’s Athene Oxonienses (edit. Bliss, iii. 
741.), under the article on James Shirley, the 
poet, is the following passage : 

“T find one Henry Shirley, gent., author of a play 
called The Martyr’d Souldier, London, 1638; which 
Henry I take to be brother, or near kinsman, to James.” 
That this supposition of Wood is without found- 
ation, I think will appear from the extracts which 
follow : premising that on the parentage of James, I 
can throw no light, it is true that he assumed the 
arms of my family, which Wood also mentions, 


| with the expressive adjunct: “If he had a right 


to them,”—an assumption which has yet to be 
made good. 

There is a passage in Tierney’s [Zistory of the 
Castle and Town of Arundel, vol. i. p. 67., which 
gives some sanction to Wood's observation as to 
the relationship with Henry, at least as regards 
the popular notion of it; it is taken from a news- 
paper : 

“The Weekly Account of certain Special Passages, &c., 
from Wednesday, Jan. 3, to the 10th of the same Month, 
1644.” 

Mentioning that — 

“ St Edward Bishop some years since embrued his wil- 
full hands in the blood of Master Henry Shirley, Ainsman 
to Mr. James Shirley, the playwright, and who did excel 
him in that faculty.” 


| And in another newspaper, called “Certain In- 


Sormations Srom several Parts of ¥ 


) Kinge om, 
No. 52., Jan. 8 to Jan. 15, 1644,” where the taking 
of Arundel Castle and Sir Edward Bishop is men- 
tioned as — 


louse 


“ Once a member of the Honourable of Commons, 
untill he wilfully deserted his service there, who is also 


| sticmatised with blood, for killing of a man that only de- 


| 
| 


manded his due of him.” 


That the same person is meant, there can be no 
doubt. The circumstances as to the debt, which 
are here alluded to, we shall see afterwards. 
Again, in Prynne’s Histriomastix, 1633, p. 553. b. 
(for this extract I am obliged to the Rev. Joseph 


first representative of Stockport in parliament | Hunter), is the following, clearly connecting 
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Henry, the author of the play, with the man mur- 
dered by Sir Edward Bishop : 








“Such were the sudden and untimely ends of all thos 
ancient pi ich should ser is a caveat to our 
moderne (of ie have li 1e tu desperat 
ends) to deter them from t 1 fession. Wit- 
nesse, - S) s sudkd lward Bishop, 
while he was drunke, as most report.” 


The most particular statement of the circum- 
P 6th murder is preserved in one of 
Dr. Birch’s Transcripts in the Museum (Add. 
7 The ori vn il appears to have been in the 
aper Oliice; but I have been unable to 
discover it, where it ought now to be, among the 
domestic papers of the year 1627 





stances of 





« Mr wilieu to St Thomas Puckering, Bart., London, 


“ There is a foul mu 





St Edward Bishop, or > 
same shire, whom he r 
we hi ' 





Chancery Lane to « 
whi oh the on ist E 
lands (which are repor 
year) were present 


not yet found out.” 





The Henry Shirley here m —— and who 


by the preceding extracts is identified with the 
—o- was the second son Thomas 
Shirley the younger, of Wiston, i he county of 
Sussex, b ry Fy s Vavisore, his f i 





thus noticed in the Latin pedigrees of 
written by Sir awn pore ‘y of St. Botolph’s 
Bridge, in the latter p the reign of Charles I. 
(Harl. 4023., p. 125. b): 

“Henricus Shirleius secundo natus, qui sine s 


occisus est.” 





The annuity of 40/., which was the occasion of 
his death, was bequeathed to him by his grand- 
mother, Lady Shirley; who secured it on the 
estate of her friend Sir ee Bis =y Knt., of 
Parham (father of Sir Edward), and in whose 
will it is also men ety 

I may add as confirmatory of the above, that it 
appears by the address “ to the courteous read 
that the author of The Martyr'd Souldier was dead 
i 





“} the wor t Ife 1 ¢ now ? pheant 7 
wanting him to pre t het first b t it, it w ean inj iry 
to his memory to passe h cen ¢ ‘ : 
his muse was 1 h court » common tr 
and though but seldome vad, yet ever much 





admired aty’ &c. 
And that it had been written some time before is 
evident from the verses 


“ To the Reader of this Play now come in Print. 
“ That this play's old, ‘tis true; but now if iny 

Should for that cause despise it, we have many 

Reasons, both just and pregnant, to m: uintaine 

Anti quity ; ; and those too not all vaine,” &c, 
No, 298.] 
































| Peter de ices ir, 
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one of the many factions into which the island 
was then divided, I find the following passage: 
“And the said Peter de Beauvoir makes use of Mr. 
Thomas Symons, a graver living in the Strand, which 
Symons having skill in graving and making medalls, 
hath accesse unto his Highnes and many members of the 





Council, speakes rashly of the isle and of the inhabitants 
thereof, and mainteynes and recomends the said de Beau- 
voir, who is his cosen german and his helpe and council 
in a suite in law abort inheritance in the island of Guern- 
zey, wherein the said de Beauvoir is very officious to 


=) 


oblige to himself the said Symons,” &c. 


In 1643 Simon was ordered by the House of 
Commons “to make a new Great Seal of Eng- 
land,” * Lord Keeper Littleton having in the pre- 
vious year fled to York, where the King then was, 
taking the Great Seal with him. Is there any 
engraving of this ‘new Great Seal, and where is it 
to be found ? 

From the second edition of Vertue’s Medals 
and other Works of Thomas Simon, published in 
1780, I glean the following particulars, which will 
form the subject of one or two more Queries : 

The only surviving child of Thomas Simon was 
the wife of Mr. Hibberd of London, by whom she 
had one daughter, married to Samuel Barker of 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, high sheriff of the | 
county in 1691. Mrs. Barker had two daugh- | 
ters ; one died in her infancy, the other (Esther) | 
was married to James Lamb, of Hackney, Esq,., 
who died in 1761. In 1780 his widow was lady | 
of the manor of Fairford. She had inherited | 
several warrants and papers that had belonged to 
Thomas Simon, Can any one inform me whether 
she left any descendants, and whether these docu- 
ments are still in existence ? 

The following passage also occurs in Vertue’s 
work : | 

“Mr. Raymond also favoured me with the sight of a | 
book on vellum, signed ‘Thomas Simon’ in the first | 
leaf, containing twenty-five heads in pencil and ink, | 
be —_ drawn, and probably from the life, for 
medals. 


This Mr. Raymond was no doubt John Ray- 
mond, Esq., of Fairford in Gloucestershire. Was 
he in any way related to Mrs. Lamb ? 

Is it known what has become of the book on | 
vellum ? 

Vertue mentions that Abraham Simon was in 
the suite of Queen Christina of Sweden. Are any 
farther particulars known of him ? . 





| 
{* In the British Museum (Addit. MS. 5478.) is an 
order for payment to Abraham Symons for the great seal 
made by his brother Thomas Symons, dated October 4, 

1643. And in Addit. MS. 5497., f. 71. is Abraham Sy- | 
mons’s receipt for his brother Thomas in behalf of T. | 
Blakestone, dated October 5, 1643. It is generally sup- 
posed that Thomas Symons died in 1665, but according 

to a letter of Samuel Pegge (Gent. Mag., May, 1788, | 
p. 379.), it seems that he lived many years after that | 
date. } ie | 
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Finally, is there any memoir of either of the 
brothers ? Epear MacCuttocu, 
Guernsey. 


Minsr Queries. 
Lord Byron and the Hippopotamus.—In one of 


Lord Byron's Journals, he mentions having visited 
Exeter Change in 1813 ; and having seen, amongst 
other animals, a “ hippopotamus, very like Lord 
Liverpool in the face.” Never having seen either 
premier or quadruped, I can only judge from their 
respective portraits, which certainly display very 
different physiognomies : but the question is, what 
animal he can have mistaken for hippo, as there 
can be no doubt whatever that the stout gentleman 
in the Regent's Park is the first of his kind that 
appeared in Europe since the days of the Romans. 
I should suspect the tapir; which is an animal of 
somewhat similar habits, and the outline of whose 
countenance is not so utterly different from that 
to which it is compared. J. S. Warpey. 


Calipash and Calipee. — Whence are derived 
these turtle terms? Have they reference to the 
Greek language and human digestion, ydAe7os and 
I propound this for the consideration of 


W. T. M. 


XaAETy ? 
your West Indian friends. 
Hong Kong. 


Scottish Nursery Song.— An old lady of my 
acquaintance repeated to me the following lines of 
an old Scotch nursing song, which her mother 
used to sing to her. There were several verses, 
but her memory has lost all but one: 

“ Ken ye Mysie Barley hinnie, 
The lass that sell’t the barley hinnie, 
She’s lost her pouch an’ a’ her siller, 
Ne’er a laud will ere come till her. 
Wae’s me! for Mysie Barley hinnie.” 
The remaining verses of this lyric are a desidera- 
tum to C. D. L. 


Greenock. 


“ Christ Church Bells..—Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me where I can find the 
above glee in Greek? I heard it sung many years 
ago, and remember the conclusion : 

* Ovdeus av 


Ae. Wet To kay 
Tlptwv axovew peyay Top.” 


J. T.C. 


Sidmouth. 


“ Original Poems, by a Lady.” —I have a small 
volume of verse in my possession, bearing the fol- 
lowing title : 

“ Original Poems, on various Occasions. By a Lady. 
Revised by William Cowper, Esq., of the Inner Temple: 
London, printed for J. Deighton, Holborn; J. Mathews, 
Strand; and R. Faulder, Bond Street. 1792.” 
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Can any of your readers state the name of the 


authoress? In her “advertisement,” by way of 


preface, she says : 

«“ These poems are the genuine fruits of retirement and 
leisure, and were occasioned by such a series of adverse 
events as led the author to a pe uliar habit of contem- 
plating the ways of an all-wise, over-ruling Providence, 
and to the experience of that solid happiness in the pre- 
sent life which often begins when worldly prosperity 
ends.” 

The poems are mostly of a religious character, 
and in some of them I think I can trace the hand 
of the author of the Olney Hymus. 

J. Pennycoox Brown. 

Islington. 


Charlotte Humboldt. — There was a volume of 
poems published under the following title, Co- 
rinth, a Tragedy, and other Poems, by Charlotte 
Humboldt, 1838. Can you inform me whether 
the authoress was a niece of the celebrated Miss 
Carter? In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1813, 
I observed the marriage of Henry de Humboldt, 
only son of Baron von Humboldt, of Schweidnitz, 
in Silesia, to Charlotte Carter, daughter of 
J. Carter, Deal, and niece of Miss E. Carter. 

R. J. 

Glasgow. 


Officers killed at Preston Pans.— Robert Cham- 
bers states, in his History ef the Rebellion in 1745, 
that five officers in the royalist army were killed 
at the battle of Preston Pans. 

Can any of your readers supply me with the 
names of those officers, and the regiments to which 


they belonged ? A. B.C. 


“ Vesica Piscis.” —Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me when the term vesica piscis was 
first used? And if there are any examples of it 
earlier than the tenth century ? J.C. J. 


Harp, — When was the harp first used as the 
arms of Ireland, and when introduced in the 
royal achievement as such ? Z. Z. 


Method of taking out Ink. —Can some of your 
correspondents inform me of a means of taking 
writing from paper without making a serious 
blemish in it? Any plan which would make a 
slight blemish would still be useful in the frequent 


case of old books having the title or other pages 
. | 


scored with names, &c. J. 


James Campbell.—Can you, or any of your 
readers, give me any account of James Campbell, 
author of The Judgment of Babylon, the Siege of 
Masada, and other Poems, 12mo., 1826? 
little volume of poetry was dedicated to the Rev. 
Dr. Styles, a dissenting minister, who died a few 
years ago. ‘ R. J. 

Glasgow. 
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“ Ossian and Ferdousee.” —Was there any ver- 
sion of the “Shah Nameh” existing before the 
publication of Ossian, or was there any means by 
which Macpherson (who had not then visited 
India) could bave become acquainted with the 
former poem? The question is suggested by the 
striking resemblance of the Ossianic poem of 
Carthon to the episode of Sohrab and Ristum, 
lately versified by Mr. Matthew Arnold. The cir- 
cumstances are almost exactly the same through- 
out, even to the chivalrous refusal of the senior 
warriors to declare their names when their so 
doing would have averted the fatal issue. That 
two writers so far asunder in age and place should, 
without any knowledge of each other, have written 
tales so identical, would hardly be less wonderful 
than that the whole circumstances of the combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii should, without 
the slightest variation in any point, have re- 
occurred in Greece about five hundred years 
later. J. S. WARDEN. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Roman Villa. —Can you inform me which is 
the best method of laying open a Roman pave- 
ment, bath, &c.? I conclude that in this, as in 
most other cases, “a master’s eye is worth two 
pair of hands.” 

Are Roman villas (or rather I should say their 
foundations) usually built upon one and the same 
plan ? 

Once more, can you tell me if any book in 
which I can find a satisfactory account of these 
interesting buildings ? CENTURION. 

[Having submitted this Query to a gentleman quali- 
fied to speak with the highest authority upon this sub- 
ject, he answers, “ Tell your correspondent that to clear 
out a Roman villa he must always be present, or employ 
a competent overseer; that he must as much as possible 
interdict the use of pick-axes, and have the shovel em- 
ployed, and that carefully, or the painted plaster of the 
walls is sure to be lost. Pick-axes are sad destroyers of 
tesselated pavements. As to the plan of Roman houses 
and villas, there is a pretty general agreement, varied 
according to site and means; but the Pompeian House in 
the Crystal Palace gives the best notion of what is 
generally found in all. The best books on the subject 
are Lysons’ Account of the Roman Antiquities discovered 
at Woodchester ; and Buckman and Newmarch’s Jilustra- 
tions of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester, the site 
of ancient Corinium.” } 


Jones’ “ Botanical Tour through Cornwall and 
Devon.” —This book was not published in London. 
Can you name the place of publication? An early 
reply will greatly oblige, as it is wanted for con- 
sultation during a short visit to the seaside of 
Cornwall. TEMPERA ET SCRIBE. 

[This work is by the Rev. J. P. Jones, one of the editors 
of Flora Devoniensis. It was printed at Exeter in 1820, 
and we suspect only for private circulation, as it is not to 
be found in our public libraries.] 
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“ Legend of Captain Jones.” —Can you or any 
of your correspondents furnish a little information 
as to the book entitled Legend of Captain Jones 
relating his strange and incredible Adventures by 
Land and Sea, 12mo., Lond., 1670? It is written 
in verse, and in a recent bookseller’s catalogue 
has the following note appended to it : 


“A gravely ironical burlesque: the hero of it was a 
distinguished commander in the days of Q. Elizabeth: 
priced in the Bil » Poet., 2l. 12s. 6d.” 


Who was its author? Whom was it intended to 


ridicule ? 
I may mention that my copy has a curious fold- 


ing plate at the commencement engraved by 
Marshall. H. C. 

Paddington. 

[The poem is by David Lloy: » De an of St. Asaph, “a 
person,” says Anthony 2 W. ~ “who was always es- 
teemed an ingenious man, and poetically given.” It isa 
very good burlesque in imitat n of a » We on poem, en- 


ulon. ‘The id C Jones,” 
» legend was nak lived in the 
° was in great renown for 
Sir John Norris and his noble 
igh, were endeavouring 
! 


titled Owdl tain 
says Wood, “ o1 
reign of Ques izal 
his high exploits, wher 
brethren, wit 











for the honour n to eternize their names by 
martial exp And Ire Marvell, in The Rehearsal 
Transprosed, edit. 1776, vol. ii. p. 19., speaking of the 
Legend of Ca; es, says, “ I have heard that there 
was indeed such a captain, an honest brave fellow: but a 
wag, that had a mind to be merry with him, hath quite 


spoiled his history.” The facetious Dean, it seems, by his 
generosity and loyalty having run himself much into debt, 


some wag, or perhaps himself, has thus memorialised him: 








“ This is the epitaph 
Of Dean of St. Asaph, 
Who by keeping a table 
jettcr than he was able, 
Run into debt 
Which is not paid yet.” ] 
Charles Vyse.— Can you give me any account 
of Charles Vyse, the author of several well- 


known school-books? If I am not mistaken, 


Mr. Vyse was the master of a school at Mitcham, 
about seventy years ago. R. J. 

Glasg 

[Ve ry little seems to be known of Charles Vyse. The 
Biographic l Dictionary of * Living Authors, 1816, states 
that he was form ay master of an academy in Portland 
Street, and since a private teacher at Vauxhall. And in 
a letter from an old bookseller to his son in The Aldine 


Magazine, p. 134., it is farthe: r stated, that “in the sale of 
Mr. Ri binsc n’s stock, the copyright alone of Vyse’s Spell- 
ing, price one shilling, sol d tor + 2504 “., besides an annuity 
of fifty guineas per annum to poor old Vyse, to whom 


to si hool in \ alnut-tree Walk, Lam- 


your brothers went 
beth, in the year 1805. 


Condarius. — One of the attesting witnesses to 
an undated deed of P hilip de Belmeis, circa 1155, 
is “Petrus, Condarius meus.” What was the 
office e described by the word? And can any other 
instance be cited in which it occurs? Was it 
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Chandler ? 
' the transcriber for Camerarius, had not Richard 
Camerarius occurred as a witness to the 
deed. Tuomas Rosset Porter, 

From a passage in Du Cange it seems that this was a 
legal officer, whose duties were the same as those of the 
referendary, one to whom all royal or papal petitions were 


same 





referred : “ Reverendissimo in Christo Patri Domino 
Domino Johanni de Montemirali, Pape Prothonot t 
Condario,” &c. — Glossary, in voce. The same authority 
informs us, that it this John de Montemirali was the Pope’s 
referendary » Ete Johannes de Montemirali summ 
Pontifici referendarius erat, anno 1476.” ] 

Seal Engravers’ Seals. —TI am collecting im- 


pressions of seals, and I have obtained some on 
red sealing-wax, which have been m: ade by en- 
eravers, having the face entirely dulled, s if by 
vermillion, and the edges left the natur: i. lour 
of the wax. Can any one inform me of the pro- 
cess of taking such impressions ? 

Aprian Apnrxay, 


Great Grimsby. 





[One way, and perhaps the usual way, is to powder the 
seal with vermillion; and when the wax is quite hot 
make the impression. The powder upon tke stamp causes 
the dulness. ] 

Replies. 
THEOBALD LE BOTILLER. 
(Vol. viii., p. 367.; Vol. ix., p. 336.) 


At the time of the dissolution of the Irish - 
cord Commission, considerable progress had be 
made in the transcription and sslating of anci 
charters relating to Ireland. It appears to have 
been the intention of the commissioners to publish 
transcripts of the various bulls, charters, &c., of 
ancient date, which are to be found in various 
places of de posit ; but the sudden termination of 
their commission, has prevented the completion of 


n 
+ 
lv 
> 


this most useful work. The printed, but still un- 
published, portion of F a, “charte antique, 
consists of ninety-two pages large folio: the 


earliest charter bearing date the 18th of Hen. IL; 
and amongst them I find, at p. 11., the transe 
of a grant whereby Theobald Walte ar, the ay" a3 
butler of Ireland, grants certain lands to the Ab- 
bey of Abbey Owney, situate in the county of 


Limerick It commences in these terms : 





“ Omnibus sancte m atris ecclesie filiis tam present 
quam futuris Theobaldus Walteri pincerna Hibernie s 
tem Sciatis me pro amore Dei et beate Dei gf is 
Marie et pro anima domini mei H. Regis Anglie et Ri- 
cardi regis Anglie filii ejus et pro salute domini mei 
Johannis Comitis Moretonie et domini Hibernie et pr 
salute H. fratris mei Cantuar’ archiepiscopi et pro anima 
chari mei Ranulfi de Glanvilla et pro anima Hervei Wal- 
teri patris mei et pro anima Matilde de Waltines matris 
mee et pro salute anime mee et pro salute Matilde sponse 
animarum omnium amicorum et ante- 
ssorum meorum,” 








mee et pro salute 
cessorum et succt 


I should have thought it an error of 
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There is deposited in the British Museum a 
volume of Irish pedigrees, placed, if I mistake not, 
in the Harleian Collection, and marked No. 1425. 
At p. 79. of this manuscript, I find the pedigree of 
these early branches of the Ormonde family thus 
deduced. 


Theobaldus de Helye= Cnt Beckett Poultgrave= 
of London. 





Walter Fitz=Agnes. 


— 
Thomas. 


Theobald | of Canturburie. 
Hubbart=This Maud married to her second husband Fulco Fitz 
Water.| Warren, vid. record Tur. London in a° nono Regis 


Johannis. 





Theobald=Maud, dauchtcr to Robte Hubbert, Archb. of Can- 
Walter, favasor, record Tur. tarburie, ob. 1295, borne 
Knight. London, a° | Regis Jo. in West Durhame in 

Norfolke. 


It will be perceived that there is but a trifling 
yariance between the charter (so far as it goes) 
and the pedigree. In the first named Theobald 
Walter gives the name of his father as Hervey, or 
Herveius Walter; while in the pedigree, he is 
called Hubbart Walter. The pedigree which is 
given by Lodge appears also to have been com- 
piled with care. The name of Theobald’s father, 
as it appears in his publication, is Herveius 
Walter, who was married to Maud, the eldest 
daughter of Theobald de Valoines; and not to 
De Waltines, as it is given in Theobald’s Charter. 

Amongst 
p.246., there is a transcript of a charter made by 
John, Archbishop of Dublin, “ Theobaldo Fitz- 
Walteri pincerna domini comitis Moretonie in 
Hibernia ;” and also another charter made to him 
by the prior of Manath (?) ; and at p. 232., a grant 
made to him by John, Earl of Moreton, of “ totam 
Almodernes” (?), in the time of Richard I. 

Some doubt appears to exist as to who was the 
first Butler or pincerna for Ireland. Upon this 
question I would wish to refer to the claim of 
John Butler, Esq., of Kilkenny Castle, to the dig- 
nities of Earl of Ormond, Earl of Ossory, and 


Thomas Beckett Archb. | 





which is given for this statement is Record. Tur. 
Londin. in anno 8 Hen. III. James F. Fercuson. 
Dublin. 





BOOKS BURNT. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 161. 288.) 

In addition to the list of books enumerated by 
Messrs. Cowrver and Woop, the following par- 
ticulars may be interesting. They refer to the 
proceedings of the Irish Parliament respecting a 
book published by the Irish Jacobites in 1715, 
and are to be found in the journals of the Irish 
House of Commons for that year. 

* March 24, 1715. 

“A motion being made that a book, intituled 4 Long 
History of a Short Session of a certain Parliament in a 
certain Kingdom, contains in it many reflections on the 
proceedings of the late House of Commons of this kingdom, 
and several paragraphs therein being read : 

“ Resolved, Nemine contradicente,—That a book inti- 
tuled A Long History of a Short Session of a certain Par- 
liament in a certain Kingdom, is a false, scandalous, and 
malicious libel, highly reflecting on the proceedings and 
honour of the late House of Commons. 

“ Ordered, — That Mr. Maynard, Colonel Barry, &c., 
or any three of them, be appointed a committee to meet 
in the Speaker’s chamber to-morrow morning, at eight of 


| the clock, to inquire who was the author, printer, and 


the Cottonian MSS., Titus, B. xi. | 


publisher of a book intituled A Long History of a Short 
Session of a certain Parliament in a certain Kingdom. 
That they have power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, and to adjourn from time to time, and place to 
place, as they shall think fit, and report their proceedings 
with their opinion therein to the house. 

“ Resolved, — That an humble address be presented to 
their excellencies the Lords Justices, that they will be 
pleased to issue a proclamation for giving a reward to 
any person who shall discover the author of the said 
book. 


“ Ordered, — That the said address be presented to 


| their excellencies by such members of this house as are 


of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council. 
“ Ordered, — That the said book be burnt by the hands 


| of the common hangman upon the gate of this house, on 


Viscount Thurles, presented to the House of Lords | 


in Ireland in the year 1790; wherein Theobald 
Butler, who was married to Margery, daughter of 
Richard de Burgo, is called the third honorary 
Butler. I would refer also to the letter of Walter, 
Earl of Ormonde, written in the year 1619, 
wherein he calls “ Tibbott fithe (fitz) Walter the 
first of his name that went for Ireland” (MS. 
Brit. Mus., Julius, C. iii. p. 75. dorso); and to 
Lodge, who states that the butlerage was con- 
ferred upon the Theobald Walter in question 
A.D. 1177. 

In reply to a Query which has appeared in 
“N. & Q.,” I beg leave to add, that it is stated in 
the Book of Pedigrees in manuscript, to which I 
have referred, that “ Roesia, daughter to Nicholas 
de Vardon,” married Theobald Walter, the second 
hereditary butler ‘for Ireland ; and the authority 
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Saturday next, at twelve of the clock, and that the 
Sheriffs of the City of Dublin be required to see the same 
done accordingly.” 
Tuomas Griutette, Clk. 
Waterford. 





THE RED DRAGON. 
(Vol. xi., p. 445.) 

The following remarks of Garter Anstis upon 
the origin and institution of the office of Rouge 
Dragon Pursuivant may be interesting to your 
Querist, inasmuch as they are accompanied by re- 
ferences to proofs, and the evidence upon which 
he founds his statements : 

Rouge Dragon, or the Red Dragon, instituted, 
as Sir Henry Spelman! saith, by Henry VII. in 





1 Spelm. Gloss. v. Herald: “ Rouge dragon a rubro 
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allusion to the (right) supporter of his shield, as- 
sumed by him as according to Sandford?, from the 
(supposed) ensign of Cadwallader ®, from whom he 
derived himself in a male line; but a French* and 
also a Dutch® author intimate that this denomina- 
tion was taken from the banner® ascribed to St. 
George, who in the legend is feigned to have killed 
one. As the dragon was anciently the standard? 
or banner of our kings, the authors quoted in the 
margin (see notes below) may be consulted, and 
the reader is left to his own judgment whether 
Dragons * Pursuivant’ sent hither by the King of 
Scotland in 12 Hen. VI., and then remitted to the 
Duke of Burgundy, was an officer of this kingdom. 
Henry VIL. created an officer by this title the day 
before his coronation®, immediately after he had 
made the Knights of the Bath; and on the 25th 
April, in his first year", grants to Rouge 


Dracone Regium Anglorum clypeum sustinente ab Hen- 
rico VII. institutus.” 

2 Geneal. History, p- 164. 

} Dr. Watts, in his Gloss. to M. Paris, v. Draco, saith 
it was in his time the standard which he himself saw in 
the expedition against the Scots in 1639, 

4 Moreau des Armoiries de fFrance, pp. 300, 301. “Le 
Dragon une des Supports d’armes d’Angleterre, et & cause 
de la baniere du Dragon, que les Rois ont parmy leur En- 
seignes & l'honneur de Sainct George, Patron des Cheva- 
liers du bleu Jartier, et qui tua le Dragon.” 

Rouck der Nederlan. 

® M. Paris, Battle of Lewis, “ precedente eam (Regem) 
signo Regio (indicium mortis pretendente) quod Draconem 
vocavit.” 

Spelm. Aspilogia, p. 17. 

Dufresne, Gloss., voce Draco. 

7 Hoveden, p. n. 10. Richard I. being in the 
Holy Land, “tradidit Draconem suum Petro de Pratellis 
ad portandum contra calumniam Rob. Trussebut,” &c. 

Claus. 28 Henry II. n. 7. “17 Junii mandatum est 
Edro fil Odonis — quod habere faciat unum Draconem in 
modum unius vexilli de quodam rubro sanulo, qui ubiq; 
sit de auro extencellatus, cujus lingua sit facta tanquam 
ignis comburens, et continue appareat, moveatur et ejus 
oculi fiant de Saphiris vel de aliis lapidibus eidem conve- 
nientibus, et illum ponat in ecclia beati Petri Westm con- 
tra Adventum Regis ibidem.” 

8 Henri, &c., at Tres, &c., que a Dragance pursevant 
nadgairs envoier de fire tres ch et tres ame Cousin le Roy 
de’ Escoce avec certeins lres de credence a nous et a mesme 
nre counsaill facez avoir cynge marcs, &c., VI. ffeverer 
Van douszisme (Hen. V1.). 

° MS. Ant. & Wood in Mus. Ashm., 33, p. 23., H. V., 
penes me p.312>. . created Rouge Dragon by King 
Henry VIL., immediately as he had made the Knights of 
the Bath. MS. Wriothesley, Garter penes Dom. Jos. 
Jekyll Mil. Mag. Rotulorum, in the ceremonial of the 
creation of the Duke of Buckingham and others to be 
Knights of the Bath; the king created a Pursuivant and 
named him Rouge Dragon. 

10 Pat. 1 Henry VIL. p. 3. in 13. “Rex omnibus ad 
quos Salutem, Sciatis quod nos in consideratione veri et 
fidelis servitij quod delectus serviens noster Rouge Dragon 
nobis impendit et sic inposterum impendere intendit, de- 
dimus et concessimus ei quandam annuitatem sive an- 
nualem redditum decem librarum sterlingorum habend’ 


397." 


— 
| Dragon during life a salary of ten pounds yearly, 








which is entered '' as paid to him in the succeeding 
years, and in the sixth year he (being mis- 
entered '? by the title of a herald) attended on the 
ambassadors of Bretagne ; and in the ninth year 
Rouge Dragon hath the annuity’ granted him 
which Faucon enjoyed before he was promoted to 
be a herald, which was paid him in that '* and in 
the two following years, aad ‘n the eleventh year 
he had been sent into foreign parts.” G. 


R. D. seeks for information on the subject of 
the Red Dragon, which can be given in a few 
words. The Red Drage is essentially Welsh. It 
was the banner of Cad\,aladyr, King of Britain; 
and it led the Welsh to victory under Henry VIL. 
at the battle of Bosworth; in honour of which 
that monarch created the heraldic office of Rouge 
Dragon, still existing in the Heralds’ College, and 
which it was intended should always be filled by 


tam Scaccarij nostri per manus Thesaurarij et Camerari- 
orum ejusdem pro tempore existentium ad festa Pasche 
et St. Michaelis Archangeli per equales portiones, aliquo 
statuto actu ordinatione provisione vel restrictione in 
contrarium factis nonobstantibus. In cujus, etc. teste 
Rege apud Eborum 25 die Aprilis. Per breve de privato 
sigillo et de data,” &c. 

i Lib. Computat. in Off. Pel., P. 1 Henry VIT., Rouge- 
dragon pursevant de feodo suo. 

Ibm. M. 2 Henry VII. Rougedrago pursivant de an- 
nuitate sua xl. 

Ibm, M. 3 Henry VII. Rougedragon pursevant de x 
libri annuis. 


Ibm. M. 4 Henry VII. Rougedragon pursuivant de 


| annuitate x! per annum. 


Ibm, P. 5 Henry VIL. Rougedragon pursuivant super 
annuitate sua x!, 

Ibm. P. 6 Henry VII. Rougedragon pursuivant de certo 
suo annuo, &c. 

12 Jbm. 6 Henry VII. Rougedragon Heraldo pro cus- 
tubus et expensis suis in consimili casu 6s. 8d., i. ¢ 
attendentia super ambassiatores Britanniw nuper 
nientes a Rege Romanorum. 

13 Priv. Sigil. deliberat Cancellario 18 Januarij 9 
Henry VII. Rex Servienti nostro Rougedragon x liber, 
durante vita quas ffawcon nuper unus pursuivandorum 
nostrorum et jam unus Heraldorum nostrorum_nuper 
habuit, etc. In Capilla Rotulorum Pat. 9 Henry VU. p. 
unica 18 Januarij. 

14 Priv, Sig. in libro in Off. Pell. M. 9 Henry VII. 
Rougedragon pursevant pro termino vite suze per annum 
xi, 

Lib. Comp. P. 10"Henry VII. Rougedrago pursuev' de 
annuitate sua x", ; 

Ibm. P. 11 Henry VII. Rougedragon pursev'‘ de annui- 
tate sua x!, 

15 Signet in Off. Pell. * Right Trusty and Welbelove i, 


i 
ve- 


| We grete you well, Forsomoche as We, for certain great 


causes and considerations us moving, send at this tyme 


| our welbeloved servant Rowgedragoon, oon of our Pursv- 
vants in our espetial message into the parties beyond the 


et per ipiend’ annuatim a festo Sancti Michaelis Arch- | 


angeli ultimo preterito pro termino vite sue ad Recep- 


No. 245. | 


Sea, Ye pay him all suche somes of money as been 
growen due unto hym by reason of his fee at this fest of 
Estre last passed,” &c. 24 April, 11 Henry VII. : 
Lib. Comput. P. 11 Henry VII. Pro arreragijs feodi 
Rougedragon missi versus partes transmarinas, &c. 
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a Welshman. And it was so filled in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when the celebrated Lewys 
Dwnn made his heraldic visitations in Wales (long 
before the existence of the Heralds’ College) ; 
which visitations have to a great extent, though 


! 


remarks at the end, the treatment of residues, &c.) It 
should lie in this bath not less than four hours, being 


| constantly moved about, and taken in and out of the 


not wholly, been collected and edited by the late | 
learned genealogist Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, and | 


ublished in two quarto volumes by the Welsh 
{SS. Society. These volumes contain also, a 


fac-simile of 2 drawing, in the British Museum, of | 


the banner, containing the arms of Wales (four 
lions passant counterchanged), which was borne at 
the funeral of Queen Elizabeth, and which has 
been most unaccountably omitted on state occa- 
sions of late years. The Red Dragon of Wales is 
depicted in Holbein’s famous picture of the meet- 
ing of Henry VIII. and Francis I. (“ Le Champ 
de drap d’Or”), belonging to the royal collection 
in Windsor Castle, of which also there are en- 
gravings; where the Dragon of Wales appears 
fying over the head of the Tudor monarch, and is 
also depicted on every flag which marks the quar- 
ter of the British host. The Red Dragon may 
also be seen in Henry VII.’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey, as the companion supporter to the 
fion of England ; which it was, until supplanted 
by the unicorn of Scotland, brought in by James I. 
The field of the banner of the Red Dragon is green 
and white : hence the royal colours and livery of 
the Tudors was green and white. And when 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL., 
espoused James of Scotland, it is recorded that 
the royal liveries of the servants who accompanied 
her were green and white ; which is also the colour 
of the leek, the national emblem of Wales. It is 
& matter worth inquiry, what the undercurrent 
could be that was strong enough, not only to sup- 
plant the Cambrian dragon, without the aid of 
which the Stuarts could never have reigned over 
England and Wales; but which banished from 
the royal shield the arms of the country through 
whose princess the King of Scotland became heir 
to the throne of the Tudors? In the Heralds’ 
College may be now seen a drawing of Queen 
Elizabeth's seal, where the lions of Wales held 
their proper place; and it would be but historical 
justice to restore them to their own place. G. G. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Lyte’s Process (continued from p. 16.).— The 
plate then being exposed in the camera for the same time 
as is usually given in the ordinary process, is to be 
taken into a dark room to be developed ; and the first part 
of this operation consists in disengaging from the plate all 
the syrup by long soaking in a weak nitrate bath of about 
5 to 10 grains of nitrate to the pint of distilled water 
(cold, not hot). This bath should be frequently renewed 
and the infinitesimal quantity of silver therein contained 
may be taken out by the addition of common salt. (See 
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bath; or if the horizontal bath before described be used, 
it is to be frequently tilted up and down to well wash the 
surface of the plate. Here the three processes again unite 
in one: for the first case, with ordinary collodion, the plate 
is best developed at once on leaving the camera, by the 
instantaneous process likewise, though if the honey be 
not of the very best quality it is possible that the use of 
the weak washing bath of 10 grains to the ounce may be 
beneficial in removing the syrup before developing. Next 
the glucosed plate, on coming from this last bath, is also 
fit to be developed. The plate is now to be placed on a 
levelling-stand, and there is to be poured over it the 
following mixture: Pyrogallic acid, 2 grains; water, 
1 ounce; acetic acid (glacial), 40 minims. Pour enough 
of this on the plate to well cover it all over (do not be 
sparing of it), and then keep moving the plate by lifting 
alternately each corner of it till the image is well up. In 
the case of the instantaneous and ordinary processes, 
should the exposure, &c. have been well conducted be 

forehand, the first quantity poured on will bring the ne- 
gative up to the correct intensity ; but in the case of the 
preservative process the picture requires to be darkened, 
as, although the whole details are apparent, they are not 
dark enough through the want of a sufliciency of nitrate 
of silver being present. A similar effect is produced by 
over exposure, which seems to produce the same effect 
practically as too little exposure, and produces a negative 
which is red and transparent in the parts which should 
be opaque. When this is the case, pour off the first por- 
tion of developing liquid, and having put an equal portion 
into a glass, add to it about 10 drops of a solution of ni- 
trate of silver of 10 per cent., and treat the negative with 
this, with the same precautions before described, This 
will be found immediately to darken all the dark parts of 
the picture, and to convert what might before have been 
styled a bad negative into a fine and intense one. The 
picture is now to be washed under a tap of water, or a 
stream of water to be poured on it, the plate being held 
in a slanting position to the stream; the developing li- 
quid is thus removed. The negative may now be dried 
and kept till we wish to fix it, which process consists in 
the taking out from its surface the iodide and bromide of 
silver which the light has not affected, and which being 
yellow, while that reduced by the photographic agency 
is black, we are sure to know when this is done, by the 
removal of all the yellow colour from the negative. To 
do this, take 1 pint of water, and in it dissolve 100 grains 
of cyanide of potassium (commercial), and add 10 grains 
of iodide of silver and 5 of nitrate. This is to be poure d 
on to the negative, to remove the iodide of silver as I 
before said; and when the operation is terminated, the 
liquid is to be returned into the bottle, as it rather im- 
proves than spoils by use; and when once made, all we 
have to do is to keep the bottle always full, by adding 
water, in which is dissolved a proportionate quantity of 
cyanide of potassium. The removal of the iodide may be 
known by the clearing up of the picture and the disap- 
pearance of the yellow colour, which latter will be more 
easily seen on turning over the plate and looking at the 
back of it, when the undissolved iodide will be perceived 
as primrose-coloured spots. I may add that, for the con- 
venience of the operator in enabling him to see this more 
plainly, that this part of the process 1s as well conducted 
in full daylight, as the plate is no longer sensitive. The 
plate is now at once to be subjected to a stream of water, 
as before, so as to completely remove all the cyanide, and 
when considered sufticiently washed, to be stood up on 
one corner to dry; when dry it may be varnished. The 
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best varnish I know is that recommended by Dr. Dra- 
mMoND, and sold by Hockin and Williams; and the ope- 
rator will do best to buy some of it, as he cannot make it 
as cheaply as he can buy it. But a very good varnish is 
made by dissolving about 15 parts of shellac in 100 parts 


' 
! 


of absolute alcohol by the aid of heat, standing the bottle | 


loosely corked in some hot water and constantly shaking 

it till dissolved, and then filtering it, while hot, through 

a flannel, which is covered with a slip of glass to prevent 

evaporation. The negative may now be considered 

finished. F, MAXWELL Lyte. 
Bagntres de Bigorre, Hautes-Pyrénées. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“ Two Pound Ten” (Vol. xi., p. 503.).—“ Two | 


pound ten” was the burden of a mail-coach anec- 

dote which James Smith turned into a song. A 

fellow passenger, a stranger to Smith, who had, he 
z > a :] 


said, run short of cash, asked him to lend him two | 


pound ten, to be repaid at the journey’s end. 
Smith's reluctance to lend; his doubts as they 
travelled along about the repayment ; and his final 
satisfaction, when, at last, the stranger paid the 
two pound ten, are the theme of this pleasantry, 
which Smith used to sing very agreeably, as he 
did several other anecdotical songs. I should sup- 
pose that it is reprinted in his brother Horace 
Smith's account of James; but I have not the 
book at hand. C. 


Descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh (Vol. x., 
pp. 373. 475.).—I am obliged by L. H. J. T.’s in- 
formation; but fear, as B. H. C. observes, that 
the family relic mentioned cannot be the great 
Sir Walter's ; but it may have very well belonged 
to his grandson, another Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
survived the Restoration some time, and whom 
there is no improbability in supposing to have 
been possessed of a tea-pot. J.S. Warpen. 


Naval Victories (Vol. xi., p. 462.).— The “ Pas- 


quinade” quoted by ©. is illustrated by a cari- 
cature published in England, by which it appears 
that the capture of Quebec was the immediate 
provocative to the satire. Mercury is descending 
upon the earth, announcing “ Québec pris par les 
Anglois le 18 Sept. 1759.” Boats are sailing 
about with brooms at the mast-head. Soldiers 
are offering themselves to let by beat of drum. 
A minister is suspended from one arm of a great 
cross. A general is broken upon the wheel. A 
female ghost rises from the grave astonished at 
the scene, and the Maid of Orleans is also rising. 
Madame Pompadour is studying a scheme of “ In- 
vasion,” and a French gentleman is imploring her 
to pity the poor prisoners in England. 

France at this time ceased to maintain her pri- 
soners, but left them to the charity of the English, 
by whom large subscriptions were raised for their 
support. 
No. 298.] 





In June, 1759, it had been announced that two 
thousand workmen were employed at Havre in 
building one hundred and fifty flat-bottomed 
boats ; a like number were building at St. Maloes, 
Nantes, Port I’Orient, Morlaix, &c., all which 
were rendered unavailing by the late English 
successes. 

Walpole calls the lines quoted by #. an epigram 
on Mad. Pompadour, stating that there were fifty 
vile translations, and adding one of his own : 

“QO, yes! here are flat-bottom’d boats to be sold, 

And soldiers to let, — rather hungry than bold; 

Here are ministers richly deserving to swing, 

And commanders, whose recompense should be a string. 

O, France! still your fate you may lay at... . .’s door, 

You were saved by a maid, and undone by a wh—.” 

Epwarp Hawkus. 


Doorway Inscriptions (Vol. xi., p. 134.). — 

1. At Naples, over the gate of the large hospital 
of the Annunciata, and to express the ample pro- 
vision therein made for the varied wants of the 
poor: 

“ Lac pueris, dotem nuptis, velumque pudicis, 
Datque medelam gris hec opulenta domus.” 

2. At Vienna or Berlin (?), over the entrance 
to the military hospital : 

“ Leso sed invicto militi.” 

3. At Rome, over the principal entrance to the 
hospital “* Del Santissimo Salvatore :” 

“ Hospit. Salv. Refugium pauperum 
et infirmorum.” 

Ditto, over the door of the university called 
“ Della Sapienza :” 

“ Initium sapientie timor Domini.” 

Ditto, over the Gregorian university, or as it is 
commonly called, the “ Collegio Romano :” 

“ Religioni ac bonis artibus.” 

4. At Rhodes, over the inmost of the seven 
gates that gave admission, through seven lines of 
bastions and walls, into the fortress of the Knights 
of St. John, built in 1399, and called “ St. Peter's 
of the Freed,” there was formerly this inscription: 

“ Nisi Dominus custodierit, frustra 
Vigilat qui custodit.” 
CryRer. 

On a stone over the door of Hillfield House, a 
castellated mansion near Solihull, Warwickshire, 
is the following inscription : 

“ Hic hospites 
In cxlo cives. 
| aa 7 
1579.” 

The initials are supposed to be those of the 
builders of the house, William Hawes and Ursula 
his wife. Epen WARWICK. 

Birmingham. 
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Notaries (Vol. x., pp. 87. 315.).— French no- 
taries use seals as well as English notaries. The 
raphe or flourish is not peculiar to the notary. 
he French notary, it must be remembered, per- 
forms most of the functions of the English country 
attorney. Hype Ciarke. 


The “Archeological Epistle” (Vol. xii., p. 4.). 
—Nichols and Chalmers agree with Douce in as- 
serting that John Baynes was the writer. Mr. 
Markianp raises a doubt on the subject. I 
agree with him, and should be very glad to hear 
from some of your antiquarian, archological, or 
bibliographical correspondents what are the facts 
that will help us to conclusions. T. A. E. 


Wild Dayrell (Vol. xi., p. 483.). — A branch of 
the Dayrell family has been long settled at Shudy 


Camps in Cambridgeshire, and is descended from | 


the family of that name at Lillingstone-Dayrell, 
in Buckinghamshire. Their name is spelled with 
ay, and pronounced Dorrell. J. D.G. 


Seventy-seven (Vol. xi., p. 61.). — N. L. T. says, 
“ Another century must elapse before this reply 
ean be given, after the year which has just ex- 
pired.” On behalf of strict correctness allow me 
to remark that this reply, ipsissimis verbis, can 
never again be given. An analogous reply may 
be given in the year 1976: “I was born in the 
three eights, and confess to the two eights.” It 
is singular that with each figure the lapse is of 
122 years precisely. W.T. M. 

Hong Kong. 


“ Rime of the new-made Baccalere” (Vol. xi., 
p- 38.). — G. L. S. is unacquainted with the au- 
thor’s name. It was attributed at the time of its 
publication in Oxford to George John Davie, of 
Exeter College, who graduated in 1840. 

W. T. M. 

Hong Kong. 

“ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint” (Vol. x., 
p- 464.).— 1 lately met this quotation in a re- 
markably quaint and well-written American book, 
styled The Biglow Papers, wherein it was given 
as from St. Augustin, or St. Austin, for the author 
of the Papers characteristically uses the colloquial 
form. 

The last word was in the potential mood, as 
under the regimen of the indefinite “ qui,” and 
not in the indicative, as H. L. writes it. 


W. T. M. 
Hong Kong. 


De Burgh's “ Hibernia Dominicana” (Vol. xi., 
p. 504.). — This book, according to Brunet 
(vol. i. p. 497., Paris, 1842), was printed at Kil- 
kenny, by Edmund Finn, under the direction of 
the author himself. “AMevs. 

Dublin. 
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Book-plates (Vol. xi., p. 471.).— I am very 
much obliged to your correspondent G. R. M. for 
mentioning the book-plate of “ Gilbert Nicholson 
of Balrath, in the county of Meath, Esq., 1669.” 
I certainly have never seen an engraving of arms, 
clearly ascertained to be an English, Irish, or 
Scottish book-plate, with a date previous to 1698. 
This of Gilbert Nicholson’s seems to be clearly a 
book-plate. Would it be too much trouble to 
your correspondent to give in “ N. & Q.” a short 
description of the book-plate. I should expect to 
find in it a complete achievement, that is to say, 
helmet, wreath, crest, and mantle, with flowing 
lantrequins. If not of this kind, the curiosity of 
the book-plate will be increased. In any case 
those who are interested in heraldry will be much 
indebted to your correspondent if he will favour 


| us with a description of it. 








I should add that I have in my collection foreign 
book-plates of a much older date. For example, 
one of great beauty, of 1606: “*% 10ANNES PRAE- 
POSITVS SANCTAE CRVCIS AVGYSTAE ANNO DNI 
mpcvi.” This, with many others, I obtained 
from the library of the Very Reverend Canon 
Rock, to whom, if greater pursuits did not suffi- 
ciently occupy him, we might look for everything 
that could be said on such a subject as this. 

[Our correspondent has apparently overlooked the de- 
scription of Sir Edward Dering’s book-plate of 1630, 
described in our 4th Volume, p. 94.— Ep, “ N. & Q.”] 


White Paternoster (Vol. xi., p. 511.). —I beg 
to assure P. P. P. that I never for a moment sup- 
posed that the so-called Euchiridion of Pope Leo 
was considered as a book of genuine devotion by 
the Church of Rome; or that the prayers, or 
rather charms, it contains, were ever looked upon 
as authentic by her clergy. It is essentially a 
magical work, though not possessing the infernal 
character of the Grimoire, which in my copy is 
printed after the Enchiridion. The Grimoire is 
a book of black magic, full of diabolical incanta- 
tions for evil, whilst the charms of the Enchiridion 
are chiefly intended to avert or heal diseases, &c. 
Still I cannot but hold my opinion that the 
nursery hymn in question is derived from the 
White Paternoster, which, silly but harmless as it 
is, may well have been handed down to posterity, 
and preserved, especially in the rural districts, 
amongst other scraps of folk lore. 

W. J. Bernnarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


Hunting Bishops (Vol. ix., p. 432.). — Spelman, 
in his Apology for Archbishop Abbot, learnedly 
defends the practice of bishops hunting, and ob- 
serves, — 

“By ancient record the Bishop of Rochester, at his 
death, was to render to the Archbishop of Canterbury his 
kennel of hounds as a mortuary, whereof (as I am credibly 
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informed) the law taketh notice for the king, Sede vacante, 
under the name of Muta Canum and Mulctura.” 
Mackenzie Watcott, M.A. 


The Ducking Stool (Vol. vii., p. 260.; Vol. viii., 
p. 316. ; Vol. ix., p. 232.).— Permit me to direct 
the attention of your correspondents as 
obsolete instrument of punishment, to a paper on 
the subject which is to be found in the Transuc- 


tions of the Kilkenny and South East of Ireland 


Archeological Society, for the 
p. 254. 


year 1853, vol. ii. 
B. L. 


Sir Thomas More's Works 
— The best and fullest list of the works of this 
writer, which seem to deserve a reprint on various 
grounds, will be found in the first volume of Dr. 
Dibdin’s edition of the Utopia. It particularises 
all the works, not merely those of the Utopia. 

Novus 


Statue of William III. at Bristol (Vol. xi., 
p. 487.). — There is no truth in the report men- 
tioned by your Paddington correspondent P. G., 
that the statue of William III. in Queen Square, 
Bristol, is illuminated once in one hundred years. 


(Vol. xi., p. 324.). 


It is illuminated when a general illumination of | 


the city takes places, and at no other time that 
I am aware of. » a Bn 
Bristol. 
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